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OTWITHSTANDING the noise and 

fury of its preparation, the recent elec- 
tion passed off with the utmost quietness. 
While everybody was watching and expecting 
something wonderful to happen, the little bal- 
lots dropping noiselessly like snow-flakes all 
over the country told the story and seated 
Father Abraham in the chair of state for 
another four years. There was no earthquake, 
no riot or raid, or anything of the kind. It re- 
minds us of the time when all the inhabitants 
of the earth set their clocks alike, and agreed 
that upon a certain moment of a certain day 
they would join in a united shout, expecting 
that such a volume of noise would then be pro- 
duced as would almost lift the skies. As the 
time approached, every body made ready for 
the occasion by going out doors, and waited 
for the instant agreed upon with the utmost 
anxiety. At length it came, and instead of 
the world-resounding -shout that was expec- 
ted there was heard a single feeble shoo! from 
one poor old woman. All the rest of man- 
kind were so ivtent on hearing the others 
shout, that they forgot to shout themselves, 
and so the occasion passed off with something 
like a general cackle of laughter. 

Now that the kind-hearted old President is 
called to gather up the reins of the nation for 
another drive, we, as spectators, take off our 
hats and wish him a good road and safe jour- 
ney. Please to see now, Mr. President, what 
can be done towards making up with those 
pouting Southern Sisters. They have had a 
sharp handling for their misconduct, and it is 
to be hoped have learned something by it; and 
now that you are so well backed by the North- 
ern part of the house, you can afford to try and 
see if a kind word or two won’t humble them 
and bring them round. Whatever may hap- 
pen, we hope yon will continue to be reminded 
of those ‘little stories’? that are so entertain- 
ing, and at the end of your drive, if Providence 
pleases, you may have a story to tell of peace 
and a good spirit restored to the country. 
Then hurrah for the future ! a. 


| 


| A HUMAN PARASITE. 


T the close of an article on the first page 
of Tue Crrcunar dated Oct. 17, will 
be found the following announcement: 


“ Our latest experience in parasitism teaches 
us a lesson which well deserves to be put on 
prominent record. That lesson is that mar- 
riage is to be respected as the preliminary 
school of Communism, and that a man who has 
failed in that school is not likely to do well in 
a Community. In other words, a man who 
has made hell on earth in his own family, will 
be quite sure to do the same on a larger scale, 
if he gets into a Community. 

*“‘ And ‘ thereby hangs a tale’ which will be 
entertaining as well as instructive, when we 
get ready to tell it.” 


The story thus promised is a long one. In 
the present number, we offer our readers the 
first installment of it. 

A man by the name of William Mills came 
to the Community about seven years ago.— 
We were about to say that he came with his 
family, but the correct statement is, that the 
wreck of his family came about the same time. 
That wreck consistedof a wife, three sons and 
two daughters. Mrs. Mills ( who, we think, 
will ultimately win the confidence and respect 
of our readers as she has ours) had previously 
obtained a legal separation from her husband, 
alleging, as we understand, to the authorities, 
his abusive treatment and her fear for her life, 
as reasons for the divorce. The children had 
been divided in the legal settlement, the two 
eldest sons being assigned to the father, and 
the two daughters with the youngest son, to 
the mother. 


By very plausible pretences of piety and 
attachment to our principles Mr. Mills ob- 
tained foothold in the Community, but  re- 
mained a member only for a short time. 
Within a year from his entrance he made his 
exit in a very dishonorable manner, as will be 
seen from the following statement of facts: 

In the first year of the existence of the 
Oneida Community (1848), a Register or 
Book of Records, provided by the order of 
the Community, was kept in the most public 
room of the Mansion House, open to all, and 
especially to persons wishing to join, in which, 
among other Constitutional and Historical doc- 
uments, was the following statement of the 
well-known terms of admission to membership 
in the Community : 


“On the admission of any member, all property 
belonging to him or her becomes the property of the 
Association. A record of the estimated amount will 
be kept, and in case of the subsequent withdrawal 
of the member, the Association, according to its 








practice heretofore, will refund the property or an 
equivalent amount. This practice, however, stands 
on the ground, not of obligation, but of expediency 
and liberality ; and the time and manner of refund- 
ing must be trusted to the discretion of the Associa- 
tion. While a person remains a member, his sub- 
sistence and education in the Association are held to 
be just equivalents for his labor; and no accounts 
are kept bétween him and the Association, and no 
claim of wages accrues to him in case of subsequent 
withdrawal.” 

In the beginning of the year 1849, this 
statement was published in the first Annual 
Report of the Community. 

On the 30th of November, 1851, it was 
published in the columns of THe Crroviar. 

On the 28th of December, 1851, it was 
published in a very large extra edition of 
Tue CrrcunaR, prepared expressly for the 
information of inquirers, and kept on hand 
several years for free distribution to persons 
wishing to know the principles of the Commu- 
nity. 

In 1853 it was published in the pamphlet 
entitled Bible Communism, which has prob- 
ably been read by all who take any special in- 
terest in the Community. 

After the last named date, it was pub- 
lished in several new editions of the extra No. 
of THE CIRCULAR. 


Mr. Mills’ entrance into the Community 
was subsequent to all this, and he well knew 
that he accepted the above contract in apply- 
ing for admission. Nevertheless when he 
withdrew he made an insolent demand for the 
property he brought to the Community, with 
interest on it; and on our demurring to the 
latter part of the claim, he set a lawyer to 
bark at us. We paid him all he demanded. 

He returned to the West whence he came, 
and for the next year or two we heard of him. 
as engaged in an attempt to form a new Com- 
munity (probably not on Shaker principles), 
in connection with an adventurer by the name 
of Andrew Rickel. This partnership, how- 
ever, lasted but ashort time, ending in a 
quarrel between Mills and Rickel as to which 
should be leader, and whether the Constitution . 
of the new Community should have any relig- 
ion in it—Rickel being an infidel, and Mills 
being pious and wishing to put in the platform 
some planks that he stole from us. This 
quarrel led to a lawsuit, and what may be 
called a general ‘‘ grab-and-smash”” game, in 
which Mills appears to have had the worst of 
it, as he lost a large part of the property he 
took away from the Community, and left his 
own lawyer in the lurch for a long list of fees, 
amounting to two or three hundred dollars. 


After this catastrophe, Mr. Mills set his 
face again toward the Oneida Community. 
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Probably the fact that the fragments of his 
original family remained with us had consider- 
able influence on him, to turn him back, and 
on us, to dispose us to receive him. He pre- 
sented himself again for admission, in long let- 
ters filled with the most abject confessions of his 
wrong-doing and promises of amendment, and 
persevered in this method and style of applica- 
tion until we were, in a moral sense, forced to 
allow him to come back and try again. But we 
did not admit him to membership. We took 
him into the family expressly on probation. 
And here is the place to show what the nature 
of his original quarrel with the Community 
was, and what consequently was the special 
reason of our holding him on probation, and 
the express condition on which alone we opened 
to him the door of a second connection with us. 

Briefly and plainly, then, Mr. Mills quar- 
relled with the Community in the first period 
of his connection with it because he could not 
make a certain woman respond to his addres- 
ses, and because he could not make the Com- 
munity compel her to do so. Our principles 
leave women free, and protect them from com- 
pulsory connections. The sexes sleep apart, 
and all addresses between them are conducted 
on principles that rule in courtship and not 
those that rule in marriage. Mr. Mills got no 
satisfaction from the woman he addressed, and 
appealed to the authorities in the Community. 
They helped his suit as far as they could by 
suggestions and persuasions, but refused to 
put constraint on the woman. Hence came 
dissatisfaction, brooding and plotting, and fi- 
nally secession and pettifogger’s war. 


With such a quarrel in remembrance, it was 
a matter of course that the Community should 
utterly refuse to listen to proposals of a second 
connection, except on the condition that he 
should satisfy us that he had repudiated his 
slaveholding principles concerning women, and 


gan (after his probation was forgotten) to plot 
and threaten law-suits against the Community. 
This has been his principal business for the last 
six months. He has studied the chances of a 
pettifogging war on us from every possible point 
of view. Sometimes he has contemplated sueing 
us for wages for himself and his children, or 
for the property he put in, with interest. But 
he cut himself off from all possibility of this in 
one of his fits of re-action last spring by public- 
ly signing an acknowledgment of the contract 
of Communism presented in a former part of this 
article, as the condition of his membership. 
Sometimes he has studied out an implied con- 
tracton our part which we are to be proved 
to have broken, and on which he is to recover 
damages. But this scheme has a poor outlook, 
because it is well known we have given him 
liberally all the material comforts of life that 
any implied contract could require, and never 
did contract to supply his demand for women, 
but, on the contrary, by our Constitution, con- 
tracted to protect women from such demands. 
Sometimes he has imagined it possible to force 
us to a division of our property by which he 
as a regular member would get a large slice. 
But this scheme, besides being impracticable 
on general principles, is bad in his particular 
case, because it depends on his being able to 
prove his actual membership. Sometimes he 
has turned toward criminal law and threatened 
us with “awful exposures” and a general 
smash. Against this of course we have to 
trust in the mercy of God, and in the contin- 
uance of the liberality and good feeling which 
Central New York has long shown toward us 
in our deviations from the usual fashions of life. 


But his principal reliance has been on what 
may be called the “virtuous indignation” 


would take his luck among us peaceably under | as a legal engine, or at least -an extortion- 


our principles of freedom. For this reason we 


times as high as $30,000 !—damages to him, 
the man who, though he had no right over 
them, had all along sanctioned their connec- 
tion with the Community, and was all along 
“ ruining”’ or offering to “ ruin”’ other women ! 


The difficulty about this dodge was, that 
the daughters did not know that they were 
“ruined,” and would not help their father. to 
make it out and to make money by it! His 
quarrel with them on this point at length be- 
came serious, and in fact led to their leaving 
the Community. This catastrophe was brought 
about on this wise : 

In the course of last summer he forbade 
their association in the usual way with the 
men of the Community. His motives may be 
guessed from what has been said, though it 
should be added that besides making capital 
for his law-plots, he also had in view, as he ex- 
pressly intimated, the object of paying the 
Community tit for tat, and forcing the “big 
bugs” as he called them, to give him the liber- 
ty which he could not get by attraction. But 
this attempt to control the communications of 
the young women, though it was strictly 
obeyed by the men, produced a troublesome 
recalcitration. Ellen, the eldest daughter, 
wrote her father a remonstrance. His reply 
is before us, from which we copy the following 
significant passage : 

“You say you feel isolated because of the 
law I have put you under, or because I have not 
felt free to let you associate with men, in a sex- 
ual way—If two or three weeks will Isolate you 
from the Community, what do you thnk of 
your Father, whose social addresses has been 


spurned by almost every woman in the Com- 
munity for most 5 years” 


“ Hine ille lachryme!’ Here’s what's 
the matter ! 
But to proceed:—The father persisted ; 


dodge. In his mousings for means of petti-|the daughters revolted. At length Ellen 
fogging he discovered at length that the “ vir-|turned to the Community and signified her 
tue” of his daughters could probably be used | wish and purpose to leave, because she did not 


wish to be made a tool of by her father for 


scare-screw against the Community. In the|abusing the Community. The Community, 


held him on probation, laboring with him in| first place, he had nothing to do with his|under the circumstances, thought it not ad- 


public and in private for months, and express- 
ly refusing again and again to vote his admis- 


_ sion. Thus the matter stood for years, and, 
in fact, thus the matter stands to this day. 
He never gave us the satisfaction we demand- 
ed, but on the contrary showed more and 
more, the longer he lived with us, that he was 
bent on having his own way with women, in 
spite of their wishes, and in spite of the Con- 
stitution of the Community. We never voted 
his admission. He remained on probation till 
his status in the Community was forgotten, and 
he came to be a quasi-member by something 
like the right of possession ; but he never was 
regularly admitted, and never complied with 
the conditions on which his probation was sus- 
pended. 


The old quarrel between Mr. Mills and the 
Community, being thus re-opened and remain- 
ing open, in the course of years he became a 
confirmed malcontent. Having contracted a 
sort of mania for litigation in his quarrels with 





his wife, Rickel, and others, he at length be- 


daughters when he and they came to the Com-| visable to dissuade her from her purpose. Her 
munity. They had been legally assigned to|father then, in a truculent note to J. H. N., 
Mrs. Mills, and she has always been and is now| forbade her going away, and threatened the 
perfectly satisfied with the Community’s deal-| wrath of the law if we furnished her with 
ingswith them. And in the next place, though | money for this purpose. Mrs. Mills had de- 
he had no legal control over them, yet he used | termined to go with Ellen and see her settled 
all his influence from time to time, by letter} with an elder sister in Illinois. We replied 
and otherwise, to have them brought to the|to that note that we should not furnish 
Community, and to keep them in the Commu-| Ellen with money, but if Mrs. Mills, who had 
nity, and to have them regard the Community | the legal charge of Ellen, chose to take her to 
as their home, thus making himself morally | Illinois we should furnish her with money and 
responsible for whatever loss of “ virtue” or|not hinder her going. This ended that melee, 
reputation they have sustained in the Commu-|and now, presto! there came a change over 
nity ; for he well knew from the beginning the| Mr. Mills’ dream. We have alluded to his 
social principles of the Community, and| fits of reaction. He had one that day, and in 
availed himself of them extensively as we shall| the evening meeting the following very satisfac- 
soon show from his own confessions. Notwith-| tory letter from him was read to the family. 
standing all this, when he got it in his head| After what has been said this letter will need 
that something could be made by becoming|no explanation. The inquisitive and studious 
savagely virtuous on his daughters’ behalf, he| reader will discover in it much incidental and 
began to assume control of them, and to talk}suggestive proof of the truth of all that part of 
about their being “ruined,” and to threaten|our charge against Mr. Mills which otherwise 
prosecution for damages, laying them some-| might seem to be mere assertion. In order to 
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give a true idea of the style and elevation of 
the man, we present this specimen verbatim 
et literatim et punctuatim : 


Oneida Aug 8 1864 

Mr Mi.ts 10 tHe Famity 

Ihave now come down to a critical point of 
my life, where its important I moove careful. 
I am sensible I have been running down for 
three years, till I am reduced toa skiliton spir- 
itually. and have been under a very wicked 
spirit for a good many months. have thought 
Bil of the whole Community, and our Social 
principle or its practicle procedings. and have 
been determined to have my own way till I am 
asshamed to proceed any farther., The Com- 
munity spirit, its kindness, its long suffering, 
has subdued my will, This flag of Kindness, is 
the cross of Christ, | owe my allegince to. Ido 
not feel like makeing much adieu in this note to 
the Family, for what I have done in the past or 
what I will due in the future, I will trust God 
and the Community to help me, I need help, | 
want help, I regret of takeing Ellen and Grace 
social proceedings into my own hands, I felt at 


‘the time it might prove ill for Ellen, and had 


some misgivings about it in her case—and what- 
soever I have said to Ellen about our Social de- 
votions, that is leading her out of the Communi- 
ty I shall take it back for [ had no refference to 
our general principles, also at the time the Com- 
munity was called on to sign a principle in our 
Anual report,* and I refused, There was many 
expressions I said that was hard and severe to a 
good manys feelings I know not what they were, 
but am sory to wound the feellings of any, and 
can only say forgive me my trespasses, as I 
forgive those that trespasses against me. I do 
not know that this note will be satisfactory to 
many of the Family. but I have done all, I 
have strength and Faith to do. 

As for Ellen leaving the Community I feel 
she is leaving a | ay home—and going into a 
hard life, I pray God to help her lay it to heart, 
before she takes the fatal step—a young woman 
like her, leaving the Community, and all her 
loveing Friends—in exchange for a cold and 
selfish world will only know her mistake when 
it is to late, I shall now give her quite likely 
if she leaves the Community my last advise, 
that she will ever hear fall from a Father lips. 
and that is this, stick to the Community come life 
or death, If you leave the Community you leave 
its protection also, your Father protection, | 
cannot advise or protect you from a cruel world, 
after you leave the Community. I will now re- 
sign you wholy to the Community, and make 
you free to choose this day, whom you will serve 
1 shall resign Grace to the Community as a 
Community child-—— Mr Mis 


Notwithstanding this affecting appeal, Ellen 
went with her mother to Illinois; and a few 
weeks after, the other daughter, Grace, after 
hinting for some time that she should not be 
“bossed about by her father much longer,” 
absconded in the night by the help of outside in- 
triguers, and went also to her sister’s in IIli- 
nois. 

The mood in which Mr. Mills wrote the 
foregoing letter lasted but a few days. He 
was soon at work at his spider’s webs again. 
But he had another re-action-fit as late as the 
19th of last month in which he regaled the 
family with the following sactimonious epistle : 
Mr Mis To THE FAMILY 

Its been known to the Family for a longe 
time, [have been overshadow’d with unbelief, 
and to extricate myself from it, doubtful, I 
have strugled against it for months, and the 
more I strugled, the deeper I would sink, till I 


had almost lost sight of the Com. Sunday 
evening I got just faith enough, to turn over, 

*This refers to the signing of -the Community contract, 
which was recorded in Tae CmcvuLar of May 23, p, 75. 





and turn a short corner, After Meeting I went 
into my Room, and before I went to Bed, I 
took every paper I had written for some time 
that was full of unbelief, and opened the stove 
door and burned them all up, and I have felt a 
spirit of prayer since, for God to deliver me 
from that cruel power unbelief, now then 
the subject of this letter to the family is this, 
I want help, I must have it, and I will have it 

The community will not deny me this treas- 
ure I know, when it can be given so freely, 
The favour and only favour I ask and seek de- 
voutly is, a devout prayer from the hole family, 
that I may be delivered from unbelief, not that 
kind of formal or methodist prayer that dont be- 
lieve God will answer a prayer when you ask 
him—but that kind of prayer that is sincere, 
and in earnest and believe its God pleasure to 
answer such a prayer Unbelief was the cause 
of my children leaving the Community If my 
faith had been what it had ought to have been 
they could not have got away—-I cannot help 
believing this same spirit of unbelief that has 
troubled me so longe, had something to do in 
carrying away Mr Read and Mrs Hamilton— 
and poisoned others in the family, 

lam now God, being my helper going to 
press hard against it, 

I have but little confidence in myself—and if 
I can get that kind of help I most need I will 
pay back some of the obligations I owe the Com. 

I cannot say much that would edify the family 
in this letter, I want to forget the past, and look 
into a bright future, I could say much about my 
relation with the Com. but it would not edify 
now, If the Family will except what I have said 


I will speak again 
Mr Mills 


Sincerely Yours 

Some weeks previous to this communication, 
Mr. Mills had obtained from the treasury of 
the Community one hundred dollars, under 
the pretense that he was going on a journey to 
New York and the State of Maine on some 
necessary business. As soon as the money 
was obtained the plan of the journey collapsed, 
and we heard from his son, Charles, that he 
was going to use that money in prosecuting the 
Community. He had been invited by the 
treasurer, and advised by Mr. Worden to re- 
turn that money, but had kept it. After tke 
family received the above communication, ask- 
ing prayers &c., many of the members 
watched with interest to see whether he would 
return the money, thinking that would be a 
test of the sincerity of his repentance.— 
The money was not returned. At length he 
was openly accused, first in a private club- 
meeting, and afterwards in the general meet- 
ing of the family, of either obtaining money 
on false pretenses, or of retaining it when he 
had no right to it, and in either case of violat- 
ing the fundamental principles of Communism, 
and forfeiting any seeming title he had to mem- 
bership among us. This brought matters to a 
crisis. With the money thus obtained, and 
in fulfilment of the threat that came through 
his son ( which, however, he had pronounced a 
lie), he went on Friday of last week to Syra- 
cuse, and, if we may believe his own boast- 
ings, organized a lawyers’ raid against us.— 
We shall probably report the result next week, 
if we are not previously “ smashed.” 

Reader! you have before you an outline of 
the meanest human parasite we ever encount- 
ered. Study it asa scientific specimen. The 
filling up which is to come will give you a 
long entertainment. J. H. N, 








RAILROAD DISASTERS—THE NECES- 
SITY OF REFORM. 

GREAT many railroad accidents are 

occurring this season. The result is, 
that numerous trains are smashed, many per- 
sons are killed, and wounded, and a gen- 
eral feeling of unsafeness pervades the peo- 
ple who travel on railroads. Every few 
days we hear of a smash-up on some rail- 
road: now itis on a remote road in Pennsyl- 
vania which is carrying Rebel prisoners to 
some northern rendezvous; now it is on the 
New York and New Haven road; now on the 
Shore Line road; now on the Erie, and now 
the Philadelphia and Baltimore, and so on. 

It is about time the matter were looked into. 
Evidently there is trifling with the great in- 
terests of life and travel, and somebody is re- 
sponsible. The press and the public every 
where ought to let loose the weapons of criti- 
cism, and see if the root of the evil cannot be 
found. There is no reason why this whole 
business of railroad travel and transportation, 
if everything were honest and sincere about it, 
should not be attended with perfect and as- 
sured safety. The old adage that “‘ accidents 
will happen,” conveys an old lie, which should 
be scouted in all civilized society. Accidents 
would never happen if all men were faithful 
and worked by inspiration and science. And 
if our railroads were owned, and built, and 
run by trustworthy, inspired men, there would 
be no smash-ups, no hurling men into eternity 
by the score or hundred. At the worst, such 
things would be very few and very far between. 

There is good reason for believing that one 
cause of the frequent accidents upon railroads, 
is due to the fact that the roads are suffered 
to get into a dilapidated condition. Trains 
are run on rails which are worn out, or unfit 
for further use. Rails are allowed to become 
crushed at either end, or separated several in- 
ches at the ends; and still the trains run on. 
The late accident on the New Haven Rail- 
road at New York city, it appears, was due to 


a defective rail, made of poor iron, which had 
grown weaker and weaker by constant use. 
A friend who has recently traveled many hun- 
dreds of miles by railroad, assures us that this 
matter of worn-out rails is a serious one at the 
present time. While traveling the other day on 
the New York Central road, the train he was 
in fell behind a freight train and was obliged to 
go very slow. This gave him an opportunity 
toexamine the rails on the adjoining track. 
He states that he is confident that two thirds 
of the rails which came under his observation 
were crushed six or eight inches from each 
end. Other roads are as bad. The jolting a 
passenger gets in riding over them, consider- 
ing the speed, is frightful, and seems almost 
sufficient to throw the cars from the track. 

The people should demand a reform in the 
conditions of the railroads. They are a pub- 
lic necessity, and their safety must not be sac- 
rificed to the love of money, to carelessness, or 
trifling. Nor can the owners and managers 
of railways long afford to allow their roads to 
get into an unsafe state. It is a bad reputa- 
tion for any road that it is liable to accidents, 
and will affect its dividends more disastrously 
than any outlay which is demanded to ensure 
safety. 
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WALLINGFORD. 

O those who like quaint, old-fashioned 

houses, and nice, refined ways, our neigh- 
boring village of Wallingford is a gem. We 
say it as a stranger and visitor, not as a resi- 
dent. The street has not been spoiled by aping 
city fashions. There is but one pretentious 
brick block in it, and that, to our eye, is its 
only blemish. You find there only pretty 
wooden dwellings, some of them modernized, 
but many of them gambrel-roofed and of the 
most bewitching type of cosiness. Oh! some 
of those houses fairly speak to you like a 
character in Dickens. Seen under the fram- 
ing of the village elms when the western sun 
throws his horizontal bars down the leafy 
street, the picture is perfect. If there is a 
tinge of sleepiness about it it is the beauty of 
repose. Such neatness! such white walls! 
such green blinds! such perfect turf! The 
very roadsides here, with their paths cut 
through the velvet grass, are as good as most 
folks’ lawns. Such is this Puritan village, that 


in six years more will be two hundred years 
old. 


LETTER FROM MR. PERCENTUM TO 
; HIS COUNTRY FRIEND. 
New Babylon, corner Bear and Bull sts., t 
Nov, 9, 1864. 

My Dear Bumpxin:—One of Uncle Sam’s 
boys brought your letter tome. Iam always 
delighted to hear from my country friends ; 
but you represent things in such a style that I 
am tempted to envy you, if it does not make 
me curse the flag-stones and flee for happiness 
from this everlasting whirlpool of noise and 
speculation. 

But, my dear Bumpkin, it seems to me you 
do injustice to our great city. You seem to 
think that we poor fellows “can scarcely find 
objects to interest and amuse us,” because we 
have not so good a chance to study geology as 
you country fellows. This passage of your 
letter reminds me of one that I lately read in 
Boswell. “Ihave often amused myself,” said 
he, “with thinking how different a place Lon- 
don is to different people. They whose narrow 
minds are contracted to the consideration of 
some one particular pursuit, view it only through 
that medium. A politician thinks of it only as 
the seat of government in its different depart- 
ments; a grazier as a vast market for cattle; a 
mercantile man, as a place where a prodigious 
deal of business is done upon change; a dra- 
matic enthusiast, as the grand scene of theatri- 
cal entertainments; a man of pleasure, as an 
assemblage, of taverns, &c.; but the intellect- 
ual man is struck with it as comprehending the 
whole of human life in all its variety, the con- 
templation of which is inexhaustible.” There 
is certainly enough here to amuse, interest, and 
instruct; and while I love the country much 
better than the city, I appreciate what is gath- 
ered here of excellence in all the departments 
of science, industry, skill, achievement. 


Pray tell me, friend Buinpkin, why it is that 
you country fellows send to Babylon the very 
best of everything? Why don’t you keep the 
best results of your skill and industry, to make 
yourselves and friends happy ? Why is it that 





you consume at home the small, wrinkled, 
gnarly fruit, and send here only what is large 
and fair? Why don’t youkeep your best steeds 
and the best of your flocks and herds, and send the 
indifferent here ? Why don’t your best writers 
and talkers remain in the country ? Is it because 
you are unselfish, and desire that your city 
neighbors should fare better than yourselves ? 
Alas, I fear that it is because you in the country, 
as well as your city neighbors, love “the root 
of all evil.” 


My dear friend, be assured that I appreciate 
the sympathy which you extend towards us den- 
izens of the great Babylon. We require it— 
we are indeed “driven hither and thither at the 
beck of customers,” and are subject to untold 
annoyances. But tell me truly, are you so very 
happy in the country? When I last took a 
vacation, and spent a few weeks in the country, 
I saw many persons working all alone in the 
fields; others seemed to have no other associ- 
ates in labor, but their brutes; others were seen 
working with one or two associates. I was 
told that men wrought day after day in these 
unsocial circumstances; and { noticed that a 
majority of the middle-aged men were bent 
over—the result, as I supposed, of excessive 
labor. How ¢an you country people find pleas- 
ure in such isolation? Why don’t you com- 
bine—form yourselves into groups—and sur- 
round yourselves with all that is social and 
attractive ? 

You have heard of our city “ poli-ticks,” and 
desire me to send you one of them. These 
ticks are not, my friend, peculiar to New 
Babylon. You must have seen them in your 
own neighborhood. Like mosquitoes, they are 
more abundant and their bite more poisonous, in 
the city than inthe country. There are two dis- 
tinct varieties. Just now one is known as the war- 
tick, and the other as the peace-tick. Once in 
a while these ticks come out in great foree— 
fairly swarm—and have a grand trial of numbers. 
The object of this trial is to find out which part 
is strongest, and which shall have the “fat 
places” of the land for the next few years. One 
of these great trials has just transpired. A 
great amount of bluster and noise preceded it. 
The peace-ticks declared that they would sub- 
mit to the rule of the war-ticks no longer; but 
now that they have been outnumbered at the 
“ polls,” they are as quiet as could be reasonably 
expected ; and it is probable that, for at least a 
short time, you will hear less, and we shall be 
less troubled, with “ poli-ticks.” 

Write to me again soon, and tell me more 
about persons and things at Strawberry Hill. 

Merropouis Percentum. 

To Rurat C. Bumpin, Strawberry Hill. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ONEIDA SCHOOLS. 
Oneida Community, Nov. 1864. 

I don’t know as 1 can make the comparison 
good in words, but to my imagination the Com- 
munity presents just now, the spectacle of a 
chromatrope (the curious disk of revolving 
and dissolving lights which you have seen in 
front of Barnum’s Museum.) 

Classes for study form and dissolve, form 
and dissolve all over the house .all through the 
day. The clock strikes, and one class gathers 
and another dissolves—this door opens to re- 
ceive the grammar class, and that to permit the 
algebra class to separate; there are crossings 
in the halls and in the avenues to the school- 
rooms. Now the sitting-room is quiet; pres- 
ently there will be an influx, several of the 
inmates will reiippear at once—home from a 
class. So the social aspect of the house is con- 





tinually changing—combinations forming and 
dissolving, combinations in duets, in trios, in 
quartettes, in twenties; combinations in my 
room, in D.’s room, in various public rooms: 
altogether it makes me think of a chromatrope. 


We have reduced our school proper to a 
minimum this season. It numbers about a 
dozen between the ages of 7 and 12. We have 
no Infant Schools, as some of our most re- 
spected teachers insist that it is better not to 
feed children with books till they are full seven. 
Then they are ready to be put to learning 
without any dawdling. All above the age of 
twelve have an opportunity for study in classes 
which have regular hours for recitation, some- 
thing after the College fashion. The classes 
were organized in the following manner: All 
the members of the Community ( over the age 
specified) were invited to make out a pro- 
gramme of the studies they would like to pur- 
sue this winter, the time which they could con 
veniently devote to them, and the teacher they 
would prefer. A committee was appointed to 
receive these programmes and make arrange- 
ments to meet the wishes of all as nearly as 
possible. Of course the organization of the 
classes must be accommodated to our situation 
as a family, with business in the shops and out- 
of-doors that must be carried on, and women’s 
work of all kinds in the house that cannot be 
dispensed with. We cannot all be at leisure 
at the same hour; so the times for the classes 
to meet were necessarily distributed through 
the day, to suit the convenience of the greatest 
number wishing to study particular branches. 
It was found for instance that some 50 wished 
to study arithmetic. Three classes were formed 
under three favorite teachers. One class in the 


y | Higher Arithmetic, meets in the evening, con- 


sisting mostly of young men, taught by a young 
man. Another class elected Mrs. T. for their 
teacher, and meet at 3 P. M. This class is 
composed chiefly of adults, including several 
grandmothers, not to say many of our respon- 
sible housekeepers. Mathematics is found to 
be an excellent tonic for minds in a condition of 
more or less disuse, and is sought for as a 
natural regimen by those who wish to increase 
their mental activity, and get that power of at- 
tention which is the first qualification of the 
general student. A third class in arithmetic 
meets at 9 A. M., and consists of boys between 
the ages of 12 and 15. The teacher of this class 
is responsible also for their further education, 
and appoints them to such other classes as he 
thinks best. There are two classes in grammar, 
composition included ; twenty-six pupils in 
writing, several proposing to correct hands 
formed or not formed many years ago. An- 
other considerable company propose to wipe 
out this winter, with one desperate endeavor, 
the stain of bad spelling which the lack of ed- 
ucation when young, has left upon them.— 
Three classes in Latin; four or five in French. 
These classes are in different stages of attain- 
ment. There is a class of young ladies in 
Natural Philosophy—a very ambitious class 
which will put us all to school I expect, and be 
inventing machinery before the winter is out. 
Good classes in geometry and algebra. Smaller 
ones in astronomy, geology, chemistry, and 
thorough bass. There is scarcely a person in 


the Community who does not belong to one of 
these classes—most persons are members of 
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two. The enthusiasm is intense. Where there 
is a jabber you may be certain it is about some 
study. Gossip will get the go-by this winter ; 
and all attention to trifles. It is to be hoped 
we shall find time to toss apples on the lawn 
at sunset, through the beautiful Indian Summer 
(which we bespeak for the last three weeks 
of November); and time for an occasional 
jaunt to Willow Place, where they say the great 
wheel may be seen now, turning obediently to 
a thin sheet of water that barely wets the lips 
of the buckets ; and time to carmine our cheeks 
upon the ice when skating-time comes. But we 
shall have to put less stitches in our sewing; 
retrench on the trimmings, and economize gen- 
erally in the use of our time to carry out what 
we have begun. 

In Community we get the benefit of the prin- 
ciple of contagion—start an enthusiasm—and 
in a body so sympathetic as this, it sweeps every- 
thing before it; a breath becomes a gale. But 
I am running into another similitude. Do you 
appreciate at all the comparison with which I 
commenced ? H. 


FRUIT-PRESERVING. 
Oneida Community, Nov. 4, 1864. 

EpItTors OF THE CIRCULAR :—Have you seen that 
very complimentary notice of our preserved fruit in 
the Horticulturist? For the gratification and en- 
couragement of those whose motto is, “ Whatever you 
do, do it well,” and also to correct some of the statis- 
tics of the Horticulturist relating to the numbers and 
possessions of our society, it might be well to reprint 
that notice. 

Yesterday, Daniel Abbott brought me a bottle of 
cherries, the history of which is as follows: Four 
years ago, Mr. Thacker gave him the bottle to carry 
to his father. D. put it away in a box under the 
roof of the Mansion House garret, and forgot to take 
it to its destination. It remained in its hiding place, 
exposed to the cold of four winters and the heats of 
four summers; and yesterday it was brought to 
light, and its history remembered. There was no 
mold on the contents; the cherries retained their 
form and color; and on tasting them, we had the 
pleasure of finding them as good as this year’s pre- 
serves, and some thought a little better. The liquor 
had a certain smooth richness that seemed to be, as 
in the case of old wine, the good effect of age. 

This bottle of cherries settles the question raised 
by our folks at the Reade Street Agency, whether pre- 
served fruit will keep well in a store or other such 
places exposed to changes of heat and cold. A 
worse place in this respect, than one under a thin 
open roof, can hardly be imagined. 


The art which our people have attained of preserv- 
ing green peas and green corn as fresh as when 
picked, especially excites my admiration. Peas have 
always seemed the most perishable of luxuries, not 
being preservable in a state fit for eating, even by 
drying, because bugs are so fond of them. But now 
we have outflanked the bugs, and instead of half 
spoiling peas by drying them, we seize them when 
they are greenest and best, and immortalize them 
with all their juice and flavor in them. 

This art of preserving indefinitely organizations 
as frail and perishable as the flowers, makes me 
think of Paul’s saying, “ This corruptible must put 
on incorruption ; and this mortal must put on im- 
mortality.” Our destiny seems to be to work at the 
business of staying the natural process of decay, and 
giving a sort of immortality to things as frail as “the 
flesh,” which the apostle says is “ grass.” Shall we 
go on in this business to the end? It certainly will 
not be complete till the highest and most precious 
of all the fruits of the earth—human life—can be 
preserved in eternal freshness. Christ is certainly 
the pioneer of all fruit-preservers. Under him we 
shall learn the secret by which the beauty and flavor 
of “sweet sixteen” shall remain in men and women 
when they are a thousand years old. J. HN. 





FOOT NOTES. 
. XXI. 

F Washington Irving had staid at home and 
walked in Connecticut he would have found 
themes enough to inspire his tearful genius with- 
out going to visit Westminster Abbey or English 
churchyards. A man who likes to go mousing about 
in quest of painful things, will finda plenty of occa- 
sions when handkerchiefs are more needful than an 
umbrella to ensure dry walking. But I am not go- 
ing to add to the literature which is inspired with 
the poor sentimentality which people cultivate at fu- 
nerals and in grave yards. Enough of that sort of 
writing has been done already. When I read the 
pages of some master of pathos, I am often tempted 
to fling his book aside in order to escape from the 
old gnome. There is no lack of people who will 
let you join them in the grisly entertainment which 
they get from contemplating the strange growths 
that spring up around the grave. I was once cor- 
nered up where I was obliged to listen to a couple 
of women who discoursed of disease, and doctors, 
and drugs, and death, until I hardly dared to turn 
about to look, for fear I should see a pair of ghouls 
instead of two practical Yankee women capable of 

going through wifehood or widowhood. 

I cannot walk anywhere without feeling the 
gloom which invests many of the outward signs of 
popular religion. The meeting-houses where men 
are exhorted to well-doing because they must die, 
often have a nearness to the grave-yard which sug- 
gests the idea that death is the main pillar of the 
church. The bells ring out their loud knells, which 
go circling wider and wider until they reach the far- 
mers in far-off-meadows, and the choppers in the 
woods; but these loud-mouthed callers to the town 
are silent when children are born, when lovers 
join hands, and when some man has found a shining 
truth. 

A little old Puritan burying-ground in some back 
pasture, where the first settlers of the town were 
laid, has a pathetic interest for him who stops to note 
the broken tomb-tables and the broad lichens which 
envelop the angles of the head-stones, or to deci- 
pher the grotesque carving and the faint records of 
young men or maids who vanished from life at its 
very portal. The solid farm-house which has been 
abandoned to alien broods who swarm around its 
blackened and greasy door-ways and who break 
down the lilacs and destroy the domestic herbs, tan- 
sy, catnip, fennel, horse-radish and comfrey, has a 
sort of pathos: and so have the vagabond women 
whom I see sitting on the sunny side of banks, to 
keep out of the wind while they do a day’s work of 
patching—two great bundles of rags sitting there, 
and surrounded by shreds and tatters. 

But one sometimes sees pathos in scenes where 
the actors are conscious of nothing but arude com- 
fort. I once encountered an old tramp sitting by 
the wayside; his heels were drawn up close to his 
seat and with his arms he embraced his knees while 
he smoked. Before him was a small fire of sticks, at 
one side of him was his bundle tied up in a red pock- 
et-handkerchief, and over-head were the branches 
of a box-wood. Slender needles of rain were be- 
ginning to come from the leaden clouds, and I 
thought to comfort the man with a word of friendly 
attention ; but he gave mea bow which revealed a 
wealth of animal enjoyment which made me feel as 
if I were the poorer man. 

In the fall there is no lack of things which are 
pathetic; most people drink their cider and eat 
their apples with a slight flavoring of sadness as 
soon as the leaves have fallen, and the frosts have 
killed all 

THE POKEWEED. 

This plant ( Phytolacca decandra), variously known 
as skoke, pocan, garget and pigeon-berry, is alto- 
gether the most noteworthy herbaceous perennial 
which I ever encounter hereabouts. Growing to the 
hight of nine feet, and being, Ibelieve, the only genus 
and species which in this region are included in the 
natural order, Phytolaccacee, it has something of the 
grandeur and isolation of genius. I .often find my- 
self turning aside to get a nearer look at it, just as 
we go out of our way to steal glimpses at unusual 
men or beautiful women. Poke grows more or less 





in all sorts of soil, but seems to prefer those which 
are rich and moist. In the spring I have seen 
a circle of these plants growing around the edges of 
the blackened patches of earth which are made in 
the turf when we burna brush-heap. When the 
timber has been cut off from the sides of a ravine, 
much poke starts up in the bottom of the hollow, 
growing with great vigor, in company with the 
sprouting stumps of chestnut. It delights in the 
rich deposits of sand and gravel and ordure which 
are washed from the highway into the angles of the 
fences. The mossy stakes, the interlocked rails, and 
the smooth, purple stems of the pokeweed, then 
make a little group which invite a second glance. 
It sometimes gets into a safe corner in the vicinity of 
a barn where it grows amazingly, overtopping the 
fences and outglorying everything in its neighbor- 
hood. It thrives upon the rocky promontories which 
jut into the Sound, where it can feel the moist 
breath of the surges; it loses none of its charms 
there, but growing in green niches along the cliffs, 
it blends its beauty with that of rocks, spotted with 
lichens, with that of the coral-fruited barberry, and 
with the splendor of the pepperidge trees and Virginia 
creepers which have mingled their scarlets+to out- 
blaze everything. 

The men who doctor horses occasionally make 
use of poke-root for a seton. In places where it is 
not native, people sometimes put it in their gardens 
to grow there in company with the medicinal herbs 
which are supposed to be good for the women and 
children. <A farmer gossiping with his neighbor 
in a stable, begs a piece of the root to plant at 
home, and thus poke extends its acquaintance. The 
autumnal beauty of most plants, is richest in the 
flower or in the leaf, but the glory of poke, as an- 
other has said, is in the color of itsstem. It’s purple 
is regal, and it takes a strong hold on the imagination 
of men. I have known the sovereign people when 
marching in procession, to carry canes cut from the 
stalk of poke, to add to the pageantry. The habit 
of this plant is such that the year always seems too 
short to bring it to maturity. Its racemes of flow- 
ers are borne upon the extremities of the branches, 
which at once push on to produce new fruit Thus 
when the frost comes and kills the foliage and flow- 
ers, leaving the purple stems to grow paler and 
paler after each succeeding frost, you feel toward 
the great ruin, as you do toward your friends who 
have not had a fair chance. Q 


PRESERVED FRvuItTs.—We have received from the 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N.Y., a box of one dozen 
samples of their preserved fruits, which exceed in 
beauty and flavor anything we have heretofore seen 
of this description. The Oneida Community at 
Oneida, consists of, we believe, about eighty persons, 
owning in the neighborhood of three hundred acres 
of land. Their principal pursuit is Horticulture, 
though they include other branches of industry.— 
Whatever they do, they do well, and their reputation 
is such that the demand from their immediate vicin- 
ity, for all articles and_ products for household use, 
exceeds the supply. We understand, however, that 
they are constantly increasing their facilities and 
intend opening an agency in this city. Let the char- 
acter of their fruit once become well known here, 
and it will trouble them exceedingly to keep this 
market supplied. A really fine om beautiful assort- 
ment of fruit put up in the same cleanly, honest 
manner as that sent us, would be in great demand, 
for NewYorkers will have that which is showy, ele- 
gant and first-class, no matter what the price may 
be. —Horticulturist, for November, 1864. 


While thanking the Editors of the Horticulturist 
for the above flattering notice of the Community 
fruits, we will correct their statement as to the num- 
bers, domain and pursuits of the Community at 
Oneida. The present number in the family there is 
about two hundred and thirty. They own five hun- 
dred and fifty acres of land. It can hardly be said 
at present that Horticulture is their principal pursuit, 
though it is a leading business. For some years past 
their principal pursuit has been manufacturing. — 
Next to this has been fruit-growing, and after that 
general farming. In connection with fruit-growing, 
fruit-preserving is gradually advancing to the posi- 
tion of a leading business, and we have no doubt the 
artists in that department will continue to merit the 
praise, that ‘“ whatever they do, they do well.” 
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SALLY HUNT AND HER SKIMMED-MILK. 


N a certain town in the far west lived Jobn and 

Sally Hurt, having emigrated in their early mar- 
ried life from good old New England. John was a 
hard worker and a hard eater (as most farmers are), 
whose love of money was never called in question. 
John owned a good farm—was free from debt, and 
prospered generally in his business. Sally, his wife, 
was also an industrious, pains-taking woman, and a 
good manager of temporal affairs within doors. 
Now it so happened, that in their religious senti- 
ments John and Sally did not harmonize. John 
stood by the old Congregational platform, and did 
not trouble himself as to whether it could be im- 
proved or a still better one found. He was regular 
in his attendance at church—paid the ministerial 
tax and attended the church ordinances in general. 
Sally Hunt, on the other side of the house, was no 
formalist—cared little about external religious cere- 
monies and ordinances. Religion, with her, was a 
vital matter. Her heart and soul were in it, her meat 
and drink was to do the will of her Father in heaven. 
“ And it is my Father’s will,” she would say, “ that I 
believe on Jesus Christ—and to believe on him is to 
be one in heart and life with him. Was Christ free 
from sin and selfishness? SoamI. Was he in the 
resurrection? SoamI. Was he a conqueror over 
the world, the flesh, and the devil? So amI. I 
live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me. I live by the 
faith of Christ, so that it is his disposition in me that 
enables me to avoid the wrong and do the right. I 
commit nosin, because I have no disposition to do so. 
The old disposition that I once had to commit sin 
and be selfish, was crucified in me and put off whenI 
accepted and put on Christ.” The foregoing is simply 
aspecimen of Sally’s religious talk. But to John 
Hunt it was the language of an unknown tongue. 
To John’s minister and church it was a hetorodox 
faith—a delusion of the devil, &c. And yet, strange 
to say, John and his minister and all the church- 
members stood in mortal fear of Sally’s religion. 
They had no courage to meet her heterodoxy with 
Bible argument—for that weapon they well knew 
was more powerfully wielded in Sally’s hands than 
in their own. So their wisest policy, as they thought, 
was to let her religion entirely alone. 

John and Sally agreed to disagree on religious 
matters and go along as quietly as the case would 
admit of, as it would not be reputable to do other- 
wise. 

Although Sally stood alone in her own family and 
town, there were those of kindred faith and senti- 
ment, from whom she had received her own 
peculiar views, residing some hundreds of miles east- 
ward of their quiet, rural home, And not having 
visited her people, as she called them, for fifteen 
years, she found a growing desire in her heart to 
do so if it was the will of her heavenly Father. Not 
a strange desire certainly, when it is understood 
that religious or spiritual affinity is stronger and 
more vital than that of consanguinity. Believing 
therefore, as Sally did, that she must “ be careful for 
nothing, but in everything by prayer and supplica- 
tion with thanksgiving, let her requests be made 
known unto God,” she acted accordingly, and 
made it a practical business affair between herself 
and God. She confidingly told him her case; that 
her husband had no sympathy with her heart-faith 
and love, and that he would not therefore give her a 
cent of his money to defray the expenses of the long 
journey to her friends which she contemplated 
another season. The simple, business-like form of 
her prayer was evidence of the childlike simplicity 
and confidence she had in the ordinance. Having 
made the request, she in due time had an assurance 
in her own heart that her petition would be 
granted—that in some way she would have the 
means of traveling three hundred miles, to com- 
mune with a church after her own heart. That 
assurance or answer to her prayer which cannot be 
explained very clearly to another, was as evidential 
to her own mind, as that two and two make four. 
She was therefore content to wait on coming events. 

The following winter John discovered, to ‘his dis- 
appointment, that he had two farrow cows instead of 
one. Not seeing how he could remedy the mistake 
easily, he consoled himself by saying that Sally 





could make the more butter, a part of which they 
could sell at a tall price, in these war times. So 
John was satisfied that he was still prospering in 
the good things of this world. But what was Sally 
thinking about all this time? Was her prayer an- 
swered? Yes, substantially. Is not faith the sub- 
stance of things hoped for? She had that faith— 
was as sure of it as of her own existence. The mon- 
ey would come by the time she wanted it, and if she 
could earn it in some way, all the better. Well 
Sunday was Sally’s time for reading and reflection 
at home, while John was at church, nodding assent 
to the minister’s discourse, dreaming at the same 
time, probably, about earning three dollars per day 
in Government service. Suddenly it flashed upon 
Sally’s mind that their two little pigs could not pos. 
sibly require but a small part of the skimmed-milk 
they would have to dispose of; and why not take the 
balance of it and make it into skim-milk cheese ? 
“Possibly,” she soliloquized, “I could make one 
every Sunday, and by spring I may have enough to 
obtain a part of the funds I require.” The idea in 
her mind grew, and believing it to be an inspired 
suggestion, she frankly told her husband, upon his 
return from church, her plan for earning a little 
money. Mr. Hunt said nothing, but an incredulous 
smile could have been seen playing upon his counte- 
nance, as though he was saying to himself, “ There 
is no danger of Sally’s taking that talked-of journey 
during this life, if she thinks of being trundled to 
X—— by the aid of the skim-milk, cheese she will 
make this winter.” As his silence was always re- 
garded as consent, Sally thereafter, as regularly as 
the Sabbath came round and John went to church, 
could have been seen making her cheese out of the 
previous week’s skimmed-milk. 


Believing, as she did, that all her desires for the 
improvement of her heart and mind were the gifts 
of God to her, and knowing, too, that her motives 
for taking the long-thought-of journey were as pure 
as her heart was loyal, she made her Sunday work 
as truly an ordinance of the life and love of God, as 
was ever enjoyed by priest or deacon in passing 
around the bread and wine at a church communion. 
In this way the winter passed off in their small fam- 
ily. Spring came at last, and the skim-milk cheeses 
were sent by a neighbor to a distant market to be 
sold. Now in ordinary times such an article of 
cheese is valued only at from three to six cents per 
pound. But in these war times dairy products com- 
mand prices never before known in this country.— 
Those cheeses, however, must have been a superior 
quality of the kind, to command the price obtained 
for them. Possibly some specks of cream may 
have hidden themselves in the milk when the skim- 
mer was doing its work. Quite as likely, however, 
the joyous, happy spirit Sally uniformly possessed, 
especially during her Sunday work at cheese-mak- 
ing, may have imparted to the cheese a sweet and 
tender character, so increasing its value to the pur- 
chaser. Sally’s prayer was more than answered 
when she received as the proceeds of the sale 
twenty-four dollars. Even her husband, John, opened 
his worldly eyes wider than usual when he saw the 
amount in her possession. His incredulity all van- 
ished, for he saw that Sally—he might have said the 
Lord—was too cunning for him; for that amount of 
money would carry her more than three hundred 
miles and back ; and that journey—the talk of which 
had troubled his dreams not a little—would surely 
come off, unless some obstruction could be thrown 
across the track. John thought of borrowing the 
money and then not have it on hand when the time 
came for her to want it. A little reflection, how- 
ever, reminded him that Sally was a New England wo- 
man. She had a mind of her own, as New England 
women generally have. She wasalucky woman, too 
—had many friends, &c. Afterall, John was not a 
bad man; he had many good qualities about him. 
He had, moreover, unbounded confidence in his 
wife. She was a woman of unflinching principle and 
rectitude ; she could be trusted any where. At last 
the time for that journey arrived. Feeling a little 
chagrined, probably, at Sally’s skimming success in 
carrying her point, John remarked to her, as she 
took her seat in the wagon to be conveyed to the 
depot, “ Now remember, Mrs. Hunt, this is the last 





time you will visit that people.” “Oh yes,” said 
Sally, smiling, “I understand that, John. And hay- 
ing that understanding, I shall probably make quite 
a long visit.” The visit was made, and as the fruit 
of it, I will copy an extract from a private letter to a 
friend after her return : 

X——, October, 1864. 

“ DEAR E. :—I have just returned from my visit 
to B—— and words would fail to express the value 
I attach to the lessons learned while there. I did not 
go, as you are well aware, for a pleasure visit, or to 
see how much I could enjoy in the space of three 
weeks. Oh no; it was to see how much I could 
learn—how much I could improve—how much I 
could be helped by drinking in their spirit, if I ma 
so speak—and by its influence, die to my old egotisti- 
cal life and habits, and grow into the life and inspira- 
tion of Christ. It was to mea school of discipline 
and criticism, and of earnest labor, to be made the 
most of for the truth. They did not talk much 
about religion, but seemed to say by their lives and 
deeds, ‘ We are not particularly religious, in the 
common acception of that term, but constitutionally 
faithful to the truth by virtue of our union with the 
source of it, making us, indeed, new creatures. Our 
actions therefore, are not constrained, but natural 
and easy.” Such seemed to be the language of their 
daily walk. But enough about the people of X—— 
for this time. Yours, ALLY Hunt.” 

In conclusion I take pleasure in saying that Mrs. 
Hunt stated in another paragraph of her letter to her 
friend E—— that Mr. Hunt and the boys gave her a 
very hearty welcome on her return home—especially 
the former—who, no doubt, had been heartily 
ashamed of himself forty times during his wife’s ab- 
sence for saying that that should be her last visit 
to X—. 

The fact is, that visit was worth as much to him- 
self as to his wife, if he could only see the truth about 
it. The bare separation of man and wife for a few 
weeks from each other, is a sweetener of their natures 
and serves as a renewal of their first love in married 
life, by taking out the sourness and corroding acids 
produced by matrimonial friction. The habit mar- 
ried folks have of sleeping together constantly is as 
unphilosophical as it is unprofitable to the produc- 
tion of happiness. The soil of human life needs 
time for rest and recuperation as much as the soil of 
@ man’s farm. Yours, Dovueuas. 


TEACHING THE DEAF AND DUMB TO SPEAK.—A 
Paris correspondent writes :—“ One of the most cu- 
rious exhibitions which I have secn lately was the 
exhibition, by M. Mary, of a system of teaching 
the deaf and dumb to speak. He has succeeded to 
such an extent that there is little doubt much more 
will be achieved when his system becomes more de- 
veloped. It is something to enable the deaf and 
dumb to express themselves even by aword. A 
jittle French girl, the earliest who had received tui- 
tion, was able to speak a number of sentences in 
French. The pupils are taught by means of the 
hand-alphabet to form their mouth, and place their 
tongues in a certain position, and when once they 
hit the right sound, and by encouragement repeat it, 
they can retain it for future use. The only wonder 
is that something of the kind was never thought of 
before. ” 


STRUCTURE OF HUMAN TISSUES. 


ROM an abstract in the Quarterly Journal of 

Microscopical Science, of a series of lectures by 
Dr. Beale, on the Structure and Growth of the Tis- 
sues of the Human Body, delivered at the Royal 
College of Physicians, April—May, 1861, we give 
some extracts below. We think they will prove in- 
teresting and furnish new food for thought to all 
students of life and the resurrection. We believe with 
Prof. Draper that it is the privilege of man to under- 
stand all the processes of human life from beginning 
to end, and that we shall not become what God in- 
tended us to be, until we attain thisknowledge. Ma- 
terial science is steadily penetrating deener and 
deeper toward the sources of life and the ultimate 
structure of the human body; and we may fearless- 
ly follow it to the end, assured that in its last results 
it will justify and coalesce with the deepest faith. 


TERMS EMPLOYED. 


The only terms which are not generally used in 
quite the same sense in which they will be employ- 
ed in these lectures, were the following: 


Elementary parts, into which every struct ire may 
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be divided. A particle of epithelium is an elementa- 
ry part. The elementary part consists of matter in 
two states. 

Germinal matter.—Matter in a state of activity, or 
capable of assuming this condition, possessing inher- 
ent powers of selecting certain inanimate substances, 
and of communicating its properties to these, exists 
in all living beings, and from it every tissue is pro- 
duced. It was proposed to call this germinal matter. 
A certain portion of the germinal matter of many 
elementary parts is comparatively quiescent, but is 
capable of assuming an active state at a subsequent 
period. These portions are the so-called nuclei and 
nucleoli; they are new centers of growth, and new 
nuclei and nucleoli will make their appearance with- 
in them when they have grown into ordinary ele- 
mentary parts. , 

The matter on the external part of every element- 
ary part exists in a passive state, as— 

Formed material, which was once in the condition 
of germinal matter, but it has now ceased to be ac- 
tive. It cannot communicate its properties to life- 
less matter. Its composition, form, and properties 
depend upon the powers of the germinal matter 
from which it was produced, and which it often pro- 
tects by its passive nature. 

Sesondary deposits—These are insoluble matters 
which vary in form and composition in different cases, 
and may be considered to result from changes in 
formed material which has<been deposited amongst 
the particles of germinal matter. Deposits may ac- 
cumulate here to such an extent as to cause the ger- 
minal matter to form a very thin layer between them 
and the formed material. 

These were the only terms which Dr. Beale would 
require in describing the changes occurring during 
the development and growth of every tissue, vege- 
table as well as animal, in astate of health and 
disease. 


GERMINAL MATTER :—FORMED MATERIAL. 


In the preparations shown, the part of the tissue 
which is active, and which possesses the highest 
powers of increase, was tinged of a dark-red color 
by carmine. This Dr. Beale termed germinal matter. 
It exists in all living beings, and at every stage of 
their growth, but its proportion varies according to 
the age of the tissue. The youngest tissues consist 
almost entirely of germinal matter, while in the old- 
est textures little exists. Those tissues which grow 
rapidly and change much, contain a large proportion 
of germinal matter; while, in those which grow 
very slowly, comparatively little is found. The tis- 
sues which possess such different properties were 
all once in the condition of germinal matter, and the 
properties which the tissue possesses in its fully de- 
veloped state, depend upon the powers of the germ- 
inal matter from which it was formed. Tissues 
which are remarkable in their adult state for the 
large quantity of so-called intercellular substance, 
exhibit but little during the early period of their de- 
velopment, while in their earliest condition there is 
no intercellular substance at all. 

The tissue or formed material is not colored by car- 
mine; and, if by prolonged maceration it be stained 
by it, the stain may be removed by soaking it in gly- 
cerine; but the tint still remains in the germinal 
matter. Dr. Beale believed that, in every living be- 
ing, by the action of an ammoniacal solution of cur- 
mine, and subsequent soaking in glycerine, we can 
positively distinguish the germinal matter from the 
formed material. 

MINUTE SIZE OF LIVING PARTICLES. 


When we attempt to examine the structure of the 
simplest forms of living beings, we cannot but re- 
gard the extreme minuteness of many independent 
organisms which live, and grow, and increase their 
kind, with the utmost astonishment. So also, in all 
other living beings, the actual living particles by 
which the active changes are effected are, there is 
reason to believe, far too small to be seen. The 
smallest organisms and living particles which can be 
distinguished by the highest power yet made (1700 
diameters) had been growing probably for a long 
time before they were large enough to be seen. 

STRUCTURE AND GROWTH OF LIVING PARTICLES. 

Of the structure of such organisms and particles, 





we have as yet learnt nothing by direct observation ; 
but frém carefully investigating the structure of 
larger bodies closely allied to these, as ordinary mil- 
dew, for instance, some conclusions as to the man- 
ner in which growth takes place may be arrived at. 

Growth in all living structures occurs in the same 
manner ; the matter to be amimated passes in the 
same direction in all; the living particles invariably 
pass through certain stages of existence, and end by 
giving rise to material totally different in composi- 
tion from the living particles. This may be further 
altered, but it cannot reassume its former characters, 
properties, or powers. The differences in the re- 
sults of the life of different living organisms depend 
upon their powers, which they have derived from 
their predecessors. 

Living particles cannot be distinguished from each 
other by microscopical examination, and, in conse- 
quence, it is utterly impossible, from the structure of 
a living particle, to predicate its office, or the results 
of its living, nor can we thus tell whether it has be- 
longed to one of the lowest or highest organisms, to 
an animal or to a plant. 

The word living is here used in a general sense, 
meaning that active changes, some of which can be 
explained by physics or chemistry, while others 
cannot, are taking place, or are capable of taking 
place, under favorable conditions; and by dead was 
to be understood matter which had already under- 
gone these changes, and which was brought again 
under the uncontrolled influence of physical and 
chemical forces. The shaft of a hair, and the parti- 
cles of the epithelium on the surtace of the cuticle, 
are just as dead before they are detached from the 
body as afterwards; but there are constituent ele- 
mentary parts of every age leading uninterruptedly 
from these dead particles, which have no power of 
increase, to those which have only just commenced 
their existence which are nearest the vascular 
surface, and are undergoing rapid multiplication. It 
is as impossible to indicate the precise moment at 
which a living particle ceases to be able to produce 
particles like itself, as it isto announce positively 
the day or hour of our lives when we cease to ascend 
towards the highest point of vital activity we are to 
attain, and begin to decline. 

STRUCTURE OF ELEMENTARY PARTS. 


Every elementary part consists of germinal mat- 
ter, and of formed material which was once in the 
state of germinal matter. Just as, in the cuticle on 
the surface of mucous membranes, and in certain 
glands, elementary parts exist of every age, so every 
tissue and organ in the body is composed of elemen- 
tary parts in every stage of existence, and arrange- 
ments exist by which the oldest formed material may 
be removed. Some formed material is resolved into 
simpler compounds, and removed very soon after 
its formation; while in certain tissues the formed 
material is very permanent; and it is doubtful, if, in 
certain cases, the formed material which now 
exists in our bodies will not remain in much the 
same state as long as we live. Most important 
changes may be brought about by the fluid in con- 
tact with this formed material. In health it is 
bathed with a fluid which preserves its integrity . 
but in certain cases the composition of this fluid is 
so altered that the formed material undergoes 
changes closely resembling those which may be in- 
duced in it artificially, if kept at the temperature of 
the body, in a fluid. which will not protect it from 
the influence of oxygen. 

STRUCTURE OF MILDEW. 


If the spore or any segment of the stem of a sim- 
ple fungus be examined, it will be found to consist 
of an external capsule, inclosing some very trans- 
parent matter. The outer capsule is comparatively 
firm, and hard and unyielding ; but the internal sub- 
stance is soft, perhaps almost diffluent, and is easily 
destroyed. It may be washed away and removed; 
while the external capsule will retain the same 
characters which it possessed before it was disturbed. 
The new matter is certainly not added on the ex- 
ternal surface ; for if this were the case the outer 
membrane would increase in thickness, while the 
mass within would remain of the same size as when 
it was first seen, In some instances the outer mem- 





brane increases in thickness, and the matter within 
also increases ; but sometimes the outer membrane 
remains very thin, while the matter within is seen 
to undergo a considerable increase. After the 
whole mass has reached a certain size, it divides ; 
and the process is repeated in each of the resulting 
structures. Very soon, perhaps, millions of minute 
organisms are produced. When this division does 
not take place very rapidly, the external membrane 
of each particle is observed to increase in thickness | 
and generally, it may be said that the slower in- 
crease occurs the thicker this becomes. 

Is the new matter added just within the outer 
membrane? If this were so, at one time matter 
like that of which membrane is composed would be 
formed, and at another the inner soft material must 
be produced. It would follow, too, that in some 
cases the material must be entirely converted into 
the one substance, and in others in must give rise 
alone to the development of the other. The thick- 
ening of the external membrane is often produced at 
the expense of the germinal matter within. 

Is the external hard material formed around the 
internal substance? This question has been al- 
ready answered negatively. From a consideration 
of numerous observations, Dr. Beale was convinced 
that the new matter—the pabulum, the nutrient 
material—which is about to become a part of the 
living mass, passes through the external membrane, 
and amongst the particles of which the central mass 
is composed. He believed it passes into the interior 
of these particles, and, having been brought into 
very close contact with their component particles, 
becomes endowed with the powers they possess, 
and is then living. 

SUPPOSED STRUCTURE AND MOVEMENTS OF LIVING 
PARTICLES. 

The doctrine which results from these observa- 
tions is shortly this—that the smallest living parti- 
cles of all living beings are spherical; and it is be- 
lieved that these are composed of spherical particles 
ad infinitum. The inanimate matter passes into the 
spherical particles, and there becomes endowed with 
their wonderful powers—in fact, becomes living. 
The living spherules move in a direction from the 
center toward the circumference of each spherule to 
which they belong. Their tendency to divide is 
due to the same force, which compels them to move 
constantly from the center where they became liv- 
ing. Each particle is preceded by those which be- 
came living before it, and succeeded by others which 
were animated since it commenced to exist, This 
movement outwards occurs in the living particles of 
all living beings, and its rapidity determines the rate 
at which the structure grows. 

The particles, in passing outwards, gradually lose 
their power of animating matter; and at last, having 
arrived at a considerable distance from the center, 
where they became living, undergo most important 
changes, and are resolved into substances having 
properties very different from those which the living 
particles possessed during the earlier periods of their 
existence. The particles now cease to move; they 
lose their active powers, and perhaps coalesce to 
form a firm, hard substance, like the external mem- 


>| brane of the mildew; or they may become resolved 


into compounds which are completely soluble in 
fluid, which are perhaps very soon decomposed into 
substances of a much simpler composition. This 
outer substance, resulting from changes occurring in 


the oldest particles of the inner matter, is the formed 


material ; and the living matter within, which may 
increase in the most rapid manner, which gives rise 
to every tissue, and 1s in fact the growing living 
part of every structure, from which all new struc- 
tures originate, is the germinal matter. The charac- 
ters of the formed material depend upon the powers 
of the particles of the germinal matter, and it is 
affected by the conditions under which these grew. 
The powers of the germinal matter depend upon 
those of the germinal matter which gave it origin. 
As the composition of the formed material depends 
entirely upon the properties of the germinal matter 
which produced it, the substances resulting from the 
disintegration of the formed material, ana the com- 
pounds resulting from the action of oxygen on these 
are peculiar, and differ materially from each other, 
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just as the properties of the formed material differ in 
the various tissues and in different living beings. 
It is, therefore, very doubtful if these substances will 
ever be produced independently of living matter. 
Undoubtedly, if the component elements could be 
brought within the sphere of each other’s action 
under the same condition as in the living organism, 
the same compound would result; but, as these 
conditions cannot be brought about artificially, and 
cannot be conceived to exist except in living bodies, 
this is not saying much. Every living particle can 
alone spring from pre-existing particles; and every 
particle of albumen, casein, fibrine, &c., is produced 
under conditions which can only exist in living 


particles. 
OF NUCLEI AND NUCLEOLI. 


In many cases, certain of the particles of the germ- 
inal matter grow more slowly than others, and re- 
main perhaps for a long time in a comparatively 
quiescent state. These masses are generally spheri- 
cal or oval, and they have a power of resisting the 
action of external circumstances which would des- 
troy the active portion of the germinal matter.— 
These are the so-called nuclei, and from them new 
structures may spring, even ifthe germinal matter 
in which they lie be destroyed. When they become 
active, certain minute particles within them may 
become new nuclei, while the particles of the origi- 
nal nucleus increase and pass through the various 
stages of their active existence, and at last become 
resolved into formed material. Generally, when the 
conditions under which an elementary part is placed 
are very favorable for the growth of the germinal 
matter, the most rapid increase in size may be ob- 
served to occur in the particles just within the en- 
velop of formed material ; and not unfrequently 
numerous spherical masses of germinal matter may 
be seen close in contact with the membrane, and 
therefore as nearly as possible to the nutrient matter. 

SECONDARY DEPOSITS. 

In some cases, after a layer of formed material has 
been produced externally, and the whole mass has 
reached a certain size, certain particles of the germ- 
inal matter become resolved into formed material, 
which collects as one mass, or in the form of several 
separate particles, which may accumulate amongst 
the particles of the germinal matter. If this process 
continue for some time, the germinal matter forms a 
thin layer between this mass of formed material, 
which Dr. Beale proposed to call secondary deposit, 
and the outer membrane or envelop of formegl ma- 
terial, a position in which the germinal matter ( pri- 
mordial utricle) of the vegetable cell and that of the 
fat-vesicle (nucleus) are found. 

Regarding a growing spore of mildew as an ele- 
mentary part, it consists externally of formed materi- 
al, within which is the germinal matter. Certain 
portions of the germinal matter are not in a state of 
great activity like the remainder; and these are nu- 
clei from which new growth may proceed, if the 
formed material and the remainder of the germinal 
matter should be destroyed. If there be no nuclei, 
no future elementary parts could, under these cir- 
cumstances, be formed ; and the death of the germ- 
inal matter renders it impossible that new structures 
can result from the mass. 

THE ACTION OF CARMINE ON GERMINAL MATTER 
AND FORMED MATERIAL, 

Alkaline coloring matters have no effect on the 
formed material, but color the germinal matter very 
strongly. In some very interesting specimens, col- 
ored by immersion in an ammoniacal solution of 
carmine, obtained from certain fibrous textures, 
there is no distinct line of demarcation between the 
germinal mater and the formed material. Most ex- 
ternally is the formed material, quite colorless; then 
comes a layer of very young and imperfectly hard- 
ened formed material, which is slightly tinted ; next, 
germinal matter, darkly colored, and amongst the 
nuclei, most intensely colored. The structure which 
is most intensely colored is farthest from, and that 
which is not colored at all in immediate contact with, 
the coloring matter. The carmine can be made 
artificially to pass through the layers of formed ma- 
terial, unaltered by them, to the germinal matter, 
where it becomes precipitated, probably in conse- 
quence of the acid reiiction of the {germinal matter. 





THE UNWRITTEN POEMS. 


There are poems unwritten and songs unsung, 
Sweeter than any that ever were heard— 
Poems that wait for an angel tongue, 
Songs that but long for a Paradise bird. 


Poems that ripple through lowliest lives— 
Poems unnoted and hidden away 

Down in the souls where the beautiful thrives, 
Sweetly as flowers in the airs of May. 


Poems that only the angels above us, 
Looking down deep in our hearts may behold— 
Felt, though unseen, by the beings who love us, 
Written on lives, all in letters of gold. 


Sing to my soul the sweet song that thou livest! 
Read me the poem that never was penned— 

The wonderful idy] of life that thou givest 
Fresh from thy spirit, O beautiful friend ! 


—Mary H. C. Booth. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue election returns show that Lincoln is cer- 
tainly retlected by a very large majority. Only 
three states—New Jersey, Delaware and Kentucky— 
as far as heard from, elect electors for McClellan. 
The Union party elect a two-thirds majority in Con- 
gress, which probably secures an amendment to the 
Constitution, forever abolishing slavery. 

Tue Jewish Messenger states that “ the Rothschilds 
have never assisted the Rebel Treasury to the extent of 
a dollar; that their sympathies and active codpera- 
tion have been with the Government based on liber- 
ty as its main principle, as stated by Baron Roth- 
schild, of Frankfort, to the United States Consul- 
General, Mr. Murphy; and that the only banker of 
any note who upholds the Confederate cause in 
Europe, is Mr. Erlanger, of Paris, who used to be a 
Jew, but was converted to ‘ Christianity, and mar- 
ried Mr. Slidell’s daughter.” 


Ticknor & FIELDs, of Boston, announce that they 
will soon begin the publication of a new magazine, 
entitled “ Our Young Folks,” an Illustrated magazine 
for Boys and Girls. It is to be edited by J. T. 
Trowbridge, Gail Hamilton and Lucy Larcom. 
Among the contributors will be Mr. and Mrs. 
Agassiz, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Capt Mayne Reid, 
Edmund Kirke, Edmund Morris, Dr. Dio Lewis, Mr. 
Longfellow, J. G. Whittier, @. W. Holmes, Mrs. 
L. M. Child, and others. Each number will be 
illustrated with appropriate engravings, and each 
volume will contain a steel portrait of some popular 
author, beginning with that of Thomas Hughes, au- 
thor of “School Days at Rugby.” 


Tue Cincinnati Commercial says that Prof. L: D, 
Williams, of Alleghany College, Meadeville, Pa., is 
engaged at present in investigating the geological 
evidences of the existence of coal oil in Southern 
Ohio. It is his opinion that it will be found as abun- 
dant as in Pennsylvania and Western Virginia, and 
that the coal-oil region extends into Southern Indi- 
ana. 

Ir is said that upwards of nine hundred women 
are going out to India, from England, to be employed 
on various telegraphic lines of communication. 


Tue seat of government in Italy is about to be 
removed -from Turin to Florence. 


To avert inundations in France, the replanting of 
trees on the naked declivities of mountains is 
strongly urged. 

Pusuic attention is being called to the shamefully 
small wages paid by contractors to the sewing women 
for government work. Ten cents apiece is the price 
for making haversacks, and a smart woman can 
make four in along day. For pantaloons they pay 
sixteen cents, and one woman, by working from 
early morn till one o’clock at night, made eight pairs 
in a week ; but by working in this manner, seriously 
injured her eyesight. One contractor gets two dol- 
lars for shelter tents, and pays forty-five cents for 
making them, just one-half the price formerly given. 
Heavy overcoats are made for forty cents a piece, 
with ten cents extra for making twenty-five button- 
holes, five hours steady work at two cents an hour, 


The old price for making such coats was eighty cents, 
but now, with double cost of living, the price of 
manufacture is reduced one-half, compelling the 
women to do four times the work for the same 
amount of food or fuel. Small chance of salvation 
for fellows who grind their sewing women in this 
way. —Springfield Republican. 


MICROSCOPICAL NOTES. 
Human blood is composed of a colorless fluid 
called serum, and small discs, the shape of coin, 
called corpuscles, about a thirty-two hundredth of an 
inch in diameter. 


THERE are (according to Hooke) about 7,000 
lenses in the eye of a common house-fly, 12,000 in 
that of a dragon-fly, and Geoffrey calculated that 
there were 34,650 such lenses in the eye of a butter- 
fly. 

THE spinaret, or organ by which a spider spins 
its web, is divided into four parts, each part is 
pierced with a great number of small holes, from 
which exude minute drops of liquid, which, drying 
the moment they come in contact with the air, are 
drawn out into invisible little filaments which unite, 
first two together, and then with the next, to form 
the thread; so that the thread of the spider is com- 
posed of many thousands of distinct filaments, so 
fine that the eye cannot perceive them until they 
are twisted together to form the working thread. 


—The sublimest bit of impudence of the century 
is related as having occurred lately at Vienna. A 
gentleman was contemplating the works of art ex- 
hibited in the windows of one of the chief picture- 
dealers of the city, when he gradually became con- 
scious of the fact that a hand not belonging to him- 
self had found its way into one of his pockets. 
Turning swiftly round, he looked the neighbor who 
had taken so unusual a liberty straight into the face, 
and exclaimed, with concentrated indignation: 
“ You had your hand in my pocket!” “ Well,” re- 
plied the detected member of the light-fingered 
class of gentry, with the greatest coolness and self- 
possession, “and what if I had? You have surely no 
reason to be offended at that. Here now, in Octo- 
ber, it’s already so cold that one is glad to put one’s 
hand anywhere !” —Eve. Post. 


Harp LanevuaGe.—Dr. Johnson drove a Billings- 
gate fishwoman to the verge of madness by telling 
her she was an “individual.” ‘Here’s a similar in- 
stance of misapprehension. 

“ Your remarks are crude, sir, very crude!” cried 
aman to one who styled him a scoundrel. “ You 
have not time to weigh your words, or you would 
never have thought to express yourstlf in that man- 
ner.” 

“ Well, sir, ’'ve got proof,” was the reply, “I’ve 
got proof of what you say. Mr. Brown you will 
take notice that this man said I was crude, and I'll 
have satisfaction for it, if there is any law in the 
country.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. M. T., Mich.—Success to your new home. Cir- 
cular sent to the parties as requested. 

HE. M. A., N. Y.—The letter you enclosed has been 
posted to Washington according to directions. But 
why was it sent to us? 

E. G., Conn.—The Community do not wish to buy 
more land, and are not prepared to establish a branch 
at the place you propose at present. Weare obliged 
to you for the offer, however. 

NV. A. M., N. Y.—“ I havea neice in ——, teaching. 
I want to make her a present, and I cannot think of 
any richer present to give her than the Circular. 
Please send her the back numbers;—$1,25 in- 
closed.” 

We have done so, and thank: you for the kind ex- 
pression. If we knew the numbers of your missing 
papers we would supply them. 
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